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Peter Penguin Talking 


“When I think of all the wonderful waste 
baskets and bee-oot-i-ful garbage cans in this 
block, in this city, in this country—boy, what 
an opportunity! I feel like Columbus, like 
Balboa, like Livingston in Africa. I can hardly wait to start on those 
cans. “Do you know,” I said to the editor, “that there is enough food in 
the garbage cans of America each year to feed all the armed services?” 

“Where did you find that out?” said the editor. 

“I just read it in that government bulletin on your desk, the one from 
the War Food Administration. They have analyzed it scientifically and 
they find that fifteen to twenty per cent of the food bought by the 
average American family goes into the garbage can—fats, proteins, 
carbohydrates, and no end of vitamins. And will I get it out? I know 
a street where there’s a whole row of cans every morning.” 

“But, Pete, they don’t want the food after it has been in the garbage. 
They want it before—when it’s clean and fresh.” 

“Oh, well, you can’t blame them for that. But how would I get it 
before? No one would give it to me then.” 

“No, but you can help keep the food out of the garbage can. Join 
the Clean Plate Club and tell others about it. If people ate all their food 
instead of just part of it, then they wouldn’t be buying more than they 
need and wasting so much, Take potatoes. When you pare potatoes 
or throw away skins, you waste at least one-tenth of the bulk of the 
potato and a bigger share of its iron and vitamins. They figure that 
24,600,000 bushels of potatoes are wasted in America every year, and 
that wastes labor, too. It would take thirteen million man-hours of 
labor to grow those potatoes.” 

“I get you. We must eat all the potato and throw away none, and 
then there will be more for the army and the starved countries we are 
freeing from Hitler. How is this— 





SCRUB YOUR POTATO AND EAT THE SKIN 
or 
SHARPEN YOUR KNIFE AND PEEL IT THIN.” 


“That’s the idea exactly.” 
“Then it’s a cinch, All I have to do is to tell the Story Paraders. You 
get all those thousands of boys and girls working on this and they will 








save enough for the army and some over for all those hungry children 
in Europe, whose food the Nazis have taken.” 

So here we are, and I know you get the idea. It is not just potatoes 
but every food. For example, people throw away edible parts of many 
fruits and vegetables. But from now on— 

Eat that apple down to the core, 

Chewing lettuce is not a chore; 

Don’t give the food to the garbage can, 

While there’s one hungry child, woman, or man. 

But it is not enough just to be saving yourself. Get your family and 
your gang interested. Get permission to put up slogans on your school 
bulletin board and in the classroom or, still better, in the cafeteria 
where some children have eyes bigger than their appetites. If you think 
of some good ones, send them to me. 

Then there is another way that you can help the country in general 
and Story Parabe in particular, save PAPER. Save it before it goes into the 
waste basket by not using any more than you need, and save it after- 
ward by bundling it neatly—newspapers in one pile, brown wrapping 
paper in another. Collect from the neighbors, too, and when you have a 
pile, sell it and buy War Savings Stamps. 

You see most paper is made from wood cut from the forests of Canada 
or the northern part of our country every winter and floated down to 
the mills in the spring. But this year thousands of lumbermen and men 
from the mills have gone into the army and navy or into war industries 
and so there is not enough paper. 

All publishers are using less than before. Maybe you have noticed that 
Story Parabe is printed on thinner paper than last year. That was not 
the first change. Early in the war we began using less white space be- 
tween lines. Now, any further reduction would mean cutting down on 
the stories. We do not want to do that; so help out by saving waste 
paper. This is soaked and cleaned and made into pulp, which can be 
rolled out into new sheets again. So save paper, save food, and help win 
the war. 

Peter Pencuin, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE TRACKS 


By ExvizaBetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Something called me— 
I knew that the road 
Had felt this morning 
Other feet, 

And there they were 
In the softened earth, 
The prints of deer 
Pointed and neat. 
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Had stepped from the grass 


White with hoarfrost, 
Had passed like life 
Across my path 

And again in the grass 
Were forever lost. 


But under the oak leaves 
Searching with care 

I found the smaller 
Track of the fawn, 

And knew that the three 
Had waited there 
Staring across our fields 
At dawn. 
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ADVENTURE ON 
LONE GULCH 
TRAIL 


By Heien Dickson 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Uncte Jim had a habit of losing interest in one sport after 
another, and discarding the equipment. “You children can have 
my tennis racquet,” he would say, “I’m all washed up.” Or per- 
haps a fishing rod or skis would be flung aside for Ted, Peggy, 
Pete, and Doreen to share. 

Ted was fourteen and thought he was grown up, so he in- 
sisted that the others were too young to use Uncle Jim’s cast- 
offs. Twelve-year-old Peggy stood up for her rights as well as 
she could, but Pete, who was only nine, and seven-year-old 
Doreen usually had to give in, though sometimes they rushed 
Ted and kicked his shins. 

The four children lived at the Lone Gulch Stamp Mill, on 
the side of a mountain, two thousand feet above a small mining 
town in western Canada. They had a comfortable home among 
the pine trees. Four thousand feet higher up the mountain was 
the Lone Gulch Mine, from which quartz was sent down to 
the mill by an aerial tramway, perched high above the tree tops. 
At the mill the quartz was crushed and the gold extracted. 

The only other connection between mine and mill was a 
steep trail that switch-backed up the mountain, dodging among 
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the pines. It was a narrow trail and very rocky, and the pines 
stood close together, with lichen dripping from their boughs. 

When Uncle Jim tired of his movie camera, it really was a 
day. The four gloated over it, and Peggy, Pete, and Doreen 
looked at Ted with wolfish eyes, because he was the only one 
who had money enough to buy film for it when Uncle Jim’s 
supply was used up. 

Of course Ted elected himself camera expert. “You kids are 
too young to take proper care of an expensive thing like this 
camera,” he told the other three. 

Peggy revolted. “I’m not a kid. I’m going on for thirteen. 
Uncle Jim gave it to all of us. You just freeze onto everything he 
gives us and it’s not fair. I’m going to take pictures with this 
camera. I am. I am!” Her dark eyes snapped with anger and 
she tossed back her brown curls. 

“Will you pay for having them developed?” Ted’s cool, 
amused tone sent Peggy nearly frantic. 

“Yes, I will. I—I’ll sell something, a brooch or something, to 
Golconda Mike, and I'll pay to have a film developed that I 
take myself.” 

“Don’t foam at the mouth. Remember what happened when 
I let you use Uncle Jim’s rod? You caught the hook in your 
own slacks and mighty near broke the rip of the rod.” 

“I did not!” Peggy was dancing with rage. “Anyway, I 
needed practice.” 

The assayer’s lank frame 
appeared in the doorway. 
“Hi, Ted, I’m riding up to the 
mine. Care to come?” 

“Sure,” Ted replied, “T’ll 
be with you in half a shake.” 
He went to his room for a 
sweater. 

“T’m staying up overnight,” 
the assayer remarked. “You 
won't mind coming down 
alone?” 
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“Why should I?” That was Ted, always cool, always self 
reliant. He strode off to the stable to saddle old Jose, the pack 
pony that the children had for their own use. In a few minutes 
he was riding behind the assayer up the steep rocky trail. 

Peggy’s patience had reached the breaking point. “Ted thinks 
he’s the whole works,” she stormed. “He doesn’t stop to ask if 
I happen to want Jose. I planned to ride down to town and visit 
Myrna, and now I can’t.” 

Jock, the airedale, came and rubbed his head against her, as 
if to say, “Be comforted, look at me. I have no fishing rod, no 
pony, nothing but a few old bones, and see how happy I am. 
I love you, so what else matters?” 

“I s’pose we could take Jock and go for a hike,” Peggy sighed, 
“but that’s not much fun.” 

She went out to look for Pete and Doreen. Two miners came 
swinging down the trail, arguing. 

“No black bear ever clawed a tree as high as that,” one was 
saying. “It’s a grizzly or I’m a Dutchman.” 

“There ain’t been a grizzly round these parts sence Hank 
shot that silvertip four years ago,” the other contended. “It’s 
nothing but a big black bear.” 

“Did you see a bear?” Peggy asked hopefully. 

“No, sister, only its claw mark on a tree, fresh. You better not 
go up the trail in case it might be a grizzly.” 

“Tt ain’t a grizzly,” the other miner retorted. “But just the 
same, you better not go climbing around.” 

Peggy went tearing off to find Pete and Doreen. “Listen, 
there’s a bear up the trail. Some miners saw its claw marks on a 
tree and they think maybe it’s a grizzly.” 

“Golly, I'd like to shoot it!” Pete raised his arms and sighted 
along an imaginary rifle. “Bang! Bang!” 

“Let’s go and see if we can find it,” Doreen said eagerly. 

“Wouldn’t it be grand to get a moving picture of a grizzly 
bear?” Peggy’s eyes shone with excitement. 

“Let’s go!” Pete urged. 

“We can take Jock to protect us. Uncle Jim says he’s a good 
bear dog,” Doreen clamored. “Do let’s, Peggy. Do let’s.” 
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“Ted will be mad as hops if we take the camera,” Peggy said, 
“but I don’t care. Uncle Jim did say it was for all of us.” 

“Sure it’s for all of us,” Pete agreed, “and the only time we'll 
ever have a chance to use it is when Ted’s away.” 




















“Okay,” Peggy said recklessly, “let’s get the camera.” 

She darted off to Ted’s room and turned the handle of the 
door. “He’s locked it!” she yelled furiously. “He’s locked it 
so we can’t get any of the things we’ve a perfect right to. Our 
fishing rod and racquet and skis and camera.” 

“We wouldn’t be wanting the skis this time of year,” Doreen 
objected, having a very literal mind. 

“Tl get the ladder and climb in the window,” Pete offered. 
“Locking the door is adding insult to injury.” 

He marched off indignantly, and the girls followed to help 
with advice and steady the ladder. 

“Just try to thwart us!” Peggy warned the world. She and 
Doreen held the ladder firmly, while Pete climbed to the open 
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window and disappeared inside. Presently he came to the win- 
dow with the camera. 

“He’s taken the key so I can’t open the door and I can’t get 
out of the window with the camera and tripod. You'll have to 
climb up and take them from me.” 


“Tl climb,” Peggy volunteered promptly, “and I'll hand 
them down to you, Doreen.” 

Five minutes later they were all back on the ground, with the 
camera and the tripod. Pete took the ladder back to its place and 
they set off up the trail to the mine, with Jock at their heels. 

“How far up did the miners say they saw the bear’s mark, 
Peggy?” Pete inquired after they had climbed for half an hour. 

“I forgot to ask,” Peggy admitted. “I hope it isn’t much far- 
ther than this. Let’s rest for a while.” 

They sat down on the dry pine needles beside the trail. A 
California jay, which the miners call “camp robber,” inspected 
them from the branch of a tree but, finding that they had noth- 
ing to eat, flew away. It was very quiet, except for the soft music 
of the wind in the tops of the tall pines. 


An old prospector with a blanket roll on his back came up 
the trail. 

“Let’s take a sequence of him,” Pete whispered. 

“No, we’re loaded for bear,” Peggy reminded him. 

“If people keep going along the trail, they'll scare the bear 
into the next Province,” Pete grumbled. 

“We could take everybody that comes along,” Doreen sug- 
gested. 

“Listen,” Peggy argued, “we came out to look for a bear, and 
we’re not going to waste our film on anything else.” 

“There isn’t a bear within a mile,” Pete retorted. “Look at 
Jock. Would he be asleep if he could get a whiff of bear?” 

“The wind may be blowing the wrong way.” 

At the sound of his name Jock raised his head, thumped the 
ground with his tail that had escaped shortening when he was a 
puppy, then dropped his muzzle on his paws and went to sleep 
again. 

ar the wind is the wrong way for Jock to smell bear, it must 
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be the right way for bear to smell Jock and stay clear of us. 
Grizzlies are scare cats unless they’re cornered.” 

“Then let’s move on to the switchback,” Peggy said, getting 
up. “If we don’t have some luck soon, we may as well go home.” 

At that Pete grew about two inches and began to assert him- 
self. “You're just as bad as Ted, bossing us around,” he accused. 
“I didn’t climb the ladder and get in the window for nothing. 
I’ve got some say about this camera, and I say we don’t go home 
without a picture.” 

“Come along then and see what we can find.” Peggy spoke 
crossly, because the glamor seemed to be fading from the after- 
noon’s adventure. 

They toiled on up, and the trail grew steeper and rockier, the 
camera heavier. “I’m tired,” Doreen whined, “and my shoe hurts. 
I want to go home. I’m scared of bears.” 

Pete gave a hoot of laughter. “Show me the bears! It’s a good 
thing it’s only your shoe that hurts and not your foot.” 

“We'll take another rest,” Peggy decided, “and if a bear 
doesn’t come along, we’ll take pictures of each other.” 

Suddenly Jock threw up his nose and sniffed the air. 

“Look at Jock!” Pete cried. “He smells bear. Here! You can 
set up the camera while I take Jock and drive the bear this way. 
Get ready to shoot.” 

“No, wait, Pete. Hold everything. I have a feeling the bear 
is coming. Look at Jock, how his stiff hairs are rising.” 

“T hear a horse galloping,” Doreen 
said. “You could take a picture of a 
horse galloping down the trail.” 

“Listen!” 

Sure enough, they could hear the 
quick beat of hoofs, and the click of 
iron striking stones. A horse was 
coming at a good clip. 

Peggy began nervously setting up 
the camera, placing it so that it would 
command a fair stretch of the trail 
up the mountain. 
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Clop, clop, clop came the hoof-beats, and down the trail a 
terrified horse came galloping. On its back, clinging to the horn 
of the saddle, sat Ted, his face white and his eyes staring. 

“Bear!” he yelled, as old Jose whirled him past the group. 

Doreen gave a shriek, but Peggy kept her nerve and turned 
the handle steadily as horse and rider swept by. 

Doreen gave a louder shriek, and Jock sprang forward, bark- 
ing furiously, as a small grizzly charged down the trail. Pete 
yelled his loudest, and so did Peggy, though she never ceased to 
turn the crank. 

The noise, the unexpected human beings, and the dog, bark- 
ing furiously, combined to check the bear. He sat up on his 
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“BEAR,” YELLED TED, AS HE WHIZZED BY 


haunches, waving his paws and swinging his head from side to 
side, his little eyes glinting dangerously. 

“Yell louder!” Peggy commanded, and the three let out ear- 
splitting howls and shrieks. 

The bear didn’t like it. He was confused and puzzled. With 
one swift movement, he turned and disappeared into the bush. 
Jock rushed after him. 

“To heel, Jock!” Peggy ordered. “Come here, sir!” 
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Sadly, with drooping tail, Jock slunk to heel. Peggy stooped 
to pat him, and was surprised to find her hand shaking. “Good 
dog, good old fellow. That bear would have ripped you in two 
with those awful claws. Did you ever see such claws?” 

“Gee, I was scared,” Pete confessed. 

“I want to go home,” Doreen wailed, and burst into tears. 

“We'll go home as fast as we can,” Peggy assented, folding 
the tripod. “I hope Ted’s okay. I guess we saved him from the 
bear, anyway.” 

When Ted was in danger, Peggy forgot his irritating ways 
and only remembered that he was her big brother that she loved 
and had fun with. 

“T bet we got a good picture,” Pete said as they scurried down 
the trail. “Old Ted will get an eyeful of himself hanging onto 
that horn, scared stiff.” 
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Peggy laughed. “And the bear pelting along and stopping 
as if it had struck barb wire, and then skedaddling.” 

Halfway home they met Ted coming up the trail. Jose was 
in a lather, and his flanks heaved. “Are you kids okay?” Ted 
called out. “I couldn’t stop Jose till I was nearly home, and boy, 
oh boy, was I scared the bear had got you!” 

“We just told it to go home, and it went,” Pete boasted. 

Ted grinned. “No fooling, what did happen?” 

“We yelled and Jock barked and the grizzly scooted,” Peggy 
said in an offhand tone. “Grizzlies are scary, if you treat them 
right.” She was holding the camera behind her back, and her 
big brother was too much taken up with the bear story to notice. 

Ted turned his horse and they moved in procession down the 
hill. While Ted was giving Jose a good rub down in the stable, 
Peggy extracted the film, and later, when Ted had unlocked the 
door, she smuggled the camera into his room. 

“Don’t say a word about the picture, until I get it developed,” 
she warned Pete and Doreen. 

A week later Peggy said at dinner, “Let’s have a movie this 
evening, and see all the films you’ve taken, Ted.” 

“Okay,” he agreed, pleased to act showman. 

That evening, while Ted was adjusting the light to the 
screen, Peggy quietly substituted her film for his. 

“What the heck!” Ted exclaimed, as a frightened horse 
careened across the screen. ““They’ve given me the wrong film.” 

“Here comes a grizzly bear!” his mother cried. “How fierce 
it looks! What a remarkable picture.” 

“Run it again in slow motion, Ted, and see if you can recog- 
nize the rider,” Peggy giggled. 

Ted ran the film slowly. 

“It’s you, Ted,” said his father. “How come?” 

“So that’s what you kids were doing up the trail,” Ted said 
thoughtfully. “I guess you saved my life, so I can’t say much.” 

Peggy put her arms round his neck. “You’ve got to hand it 
to me, Ted. I took a good picture. And you know Uncle Jim 
did give the camera to all of us.” 

“You win, kid,” Ted admitted with a grin. 
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DESERT STORM 


By KatTuerine B. SHIPPEN 


Illustrated by Barry Bart 


Amy Jonson could feel the vibration of her plane humming 
through her. She could feel it in the hollow of her back, and in 
the soles of her feet. The wind whistled past her as she flew, 
pulling at her short brown hair. Her eyes were on the quiver- 
ing dials of her panel board, but now and again she looked 
down through the clear light to the earth. In one hand she kept a 
light grasp on the control stick, and in the other she held a 
substantial looking sandwich. 

Amy’s mother had made the sandwiches. And she had packed 
them in a little hamper, together with some oranges and three 
thermos flasks of good strong tea. 

But her father had bought the plane for her, a Gypsy Moth, 
with a 1oo-horsepower de Haviland engine. “It isn’t new, 
Amy,” he had said. “But the mechanics at the airfield have been 
over it, and they say it’s sound. I think you ought to be able to 
manage with it.” 
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The beautiful old plane had been bought recently with her 
father’s savings at the fish market. Sometimes Amy tried to 
reckon how many shillings and pence had gone into it, but the 
number was too big. He had bought it because he didn’t believe 
the sporting experts and newspaper promoters who said a girl 
couldn’t fly from England to Australia. 

The night he gave it to her, Amy had put on her overalls and 
practically covered herself with black machine oil, while she 
explored all its intricate greasy parts. 

“I think you ought to be able to manage with it,” he had said. 
Well, she was managing all right. Port Darwin, Australia, lay 
ahead of her now. “A good way ahead to be sure,” she reminded 
herself. 

In 1930, when Amy Johnson flew from England to Australia, 
you flew only through the daylight hours. At evening you 
landed at some field or pasture near a city, had your plane re- 
fuelled, and slept in a hotel, then set off again early in the 
morning. 

Amy had started from the Croyden airfield in London. That 
morning her father had come down to the plane at the last 
minute and given her a little pistol in a leather case. “You prob- 
ably won’t have any need for this,” he said, handing it to her 
rather sheepishly. Strange how often her father said exactly the 
opposite of what he meant, she thought. 

She had taken the pistol, and started her motor going, and 
made a neat graceful take-off. It was very early when she 
started. The gray daylight was just beginning to make the 
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English Channel look silver. She had flown eight hundred miles 
that first day before she alighted at Vienna. Next day she had 
flown on to Belgrade, and then to Constantinople, and last night 
she had slept in Aleppo. Now she had left the field at Aleppo, 
and Bagdad was ahead. She sat back comfortably and listened 
to the hum of her motor. Her outspread wings seemed as buoy- 
ant and strong as those of a great hawk. 

She was flying through bright sunlight at an altitude of 
twelve hundred feet, skimming along through a blue sky with 
little puffs of soft cloud here and there below her. Through the 
depths of the transparent air she could see Mohammedan villages, 
their smooth white mosques like bubbles, and flocks of sheep, 
and here and there a donkey with big baskets hanging at his 
sides. From this height it appeared as if nothing on the earth 
was moving. Mosques and people, donkeys and sheep, were 
frozen still below her and she was racing over them. 

After a while she flew lower, wanting somehow to be nearer 
to them all. She put out her hand to wave as she would have done 
if she had been riding through the English countryside. But so 
far as she could see, nobody returned her greeting, any more 
than they would have tried to wave at a dragon fly. So she rose 
to about a thousand feet again and had the sky to herself. 

Below her now there seemed to be fewer houses and fewer 
people. She could see the dry Euphrates river valley with 
stretches of rock and reddish sand. Here and there she saw dusty 
green that looked like sage brush. That was all. “It must be 
pretty lonely down there,” Amy reflected, glad for the com- 
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panionship of her noisy motor, and for Bagdad only three 
hundred miles away. Well before dark she would be in the city 
where the Forty Thieves once lived. Amy smiled when she 
thought of the Forty Thieves. Her mother would probably like 
her to be there before dark. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon when she noticed 
a thin dark line at the edge of the horizon. Her eyes, which had 
been ranging back and forth across the sky, came to a sharp 
focus. She grasped the control stick tighter and sat up straight. 
The line of cloud was a dark reddish color, and it stretched for 
what must be many miles across the sky. “Storm coming,” she 
thought. She would try to beat the storm to Bagdad. 

For an hour she flew, w atching the dark line of clouds which 
came rolling toward her. By four o’clock they filled half the 
sky, and she was at the rim, between the dark cloud and the clear 
light. She fitted her earphones over her head. Thank heaven 
somebody had thought of putting radios into planes. 

“Bagdad calling. ... Bagdad calling. ... Sandstorm 46° 40”... 
moving west . . . wind velocity 90 miles. . . . Advise planes 
ground if possible... .” 

Whatever Bagdad may have said after that Amy did not hear, 
for the wind came, and she had all she could do to keep her plane 
right side up. It blew now from one side and now from the 
other, tossing her about, rocking her up and down, shaking her 
and smacking her, till the old Gypsy Moth quivered and 
groaned, but the motor kept steadily on. Amy used all her 
strength at the controls. She knew that planes have been broken 
to pieces in a wind like that. She wondered if she could manage 
a landing. 

She slid down at a 60 degree angle. She could not see the 
ground very distinctly, but she took a chance. With some relief 
she heard the desert floor grind roughly under her wheels. The 
sage brush tangled in her landing gear but did not snap it. The 
plane quivered, shook itself, and stopped. Amy turned off the 
motor, strapped her pistol to her belt, and opened the cockpit 
door. 


Her first sensation, when she stepped outside, was that she 
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could not breathe or see. The wind seemed to have taken the 
earth and broken it to pieces. It was swirling round her in a cloud 
so thick that her eyes and nose were filled with its red bitterness. 
Bending her head down, and holding her hands before her nose 
and mouth, she began to make her way around the plane, hoping 
to find some shelter on the lee side. She had heard that Arabs 
sometimes lay down beside their camels and let sandstorms blow 
over them. Well, the Gypsy Moth could be her camel. Her 
father would laugh when she told him that. 

She sat close beside the body of her plane, her handkerchief 
tied across her face so that she could breathe better, and waited 
for the wind to die down. But the wind did not die down. It 
was coming stronger than ever. It was picking up pebbles and 
bits of broken clay, and whanging them against the body and 
the wings of the plane. “Ping . . . Ping,” they went. Some of 
them were hitting Amy herself. She was just leaning over to rub 
her leg where a sharp bit of stone had bruised it, when she saw 





HER PLANE BEGAN TO SLIDE 


her plane begin to slide. Then a cross current took one wing and 
raised it as if it were about to roll it over and over, away across 
the desert. 

Amy knew then that whether she got out of the desert, or 
died there of thirst and exposure, depended entirely on what she 
was able to do in the next few minutes. The plane must 
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PISTOL IN HAND, SHE WAITED 





somehow be weighted down so that it could not blow away. 

She managed to get to her feet and climb inside the plane. 
Working fast, for she did not know when another colossal blast 
might come, she began pulling all her luggage from the cockpit 
—her bags, the tool chest, and everything else that was heavy. 
She piled them up around the wheels of the plane to hold it down 
and keep it from sliding away. And then for extra weight, she 
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sat down on them, and taking her pistol in her hand, she waited. 

The storm blew on. Once through the haze, she saw a little 
gazelle blowing toward her with stick-like, uncertain legs. It 
looked terrified, and she wanted to take it in her arms and hold 
it, but before it reached her the wind current changed its di- 
rection, and it blew away again and disappeared. The wind 
whistled on. Sometimes she half thought she heard footsteps 
and felt some rough hand on her shoulder. Again the loneliness 
came down around her and she remembered the long barren 
stretches of rock and sand, and knew that there were no other 
living creatures anywhere for miles around her. 

She grew thirsty, but feared to climb into the plane to get her 
water bottle, and knew she could not drink it if she did. Slowly 
the hours passed. The wind roared on. She was covered so 
thick with dust that she felt like a part of the earth. 

It was evening when the wind stopped and the storm was 
finally over. The haze of dust hung over the desert, and when 
she moved she felt the coarse grit that had filtered down inside 
her shirt. Suppose the dust and grit had got into the motor? 
Suppose, after she had saved the Gypsy Moth, she was unable 
to start its engine? She shook herself and climbed inside the 
plane. The cockpit looked quiet and familiar. She tried the lights. 
They seemed to work all right. When she had got her bags and 
the tool chest inside, she turned over the motor. It took hold 
without a hitch. 

At a thousand feet she was above the haze of dust. The air 
was clear and still. She switched on the radio. “Amy Johnson 
calling Bagdad. . .. Amy Johnson calling Bagdad. . . .” was the 
message she sent. “Expect to arrive in an hour. . . . Please light 
flares on landing field. . . .” 

Behind her the dust storm raced on over the darkening earth. 
There was a long journey still ahead. There would be moun- 
tains to cross, and jungles, and flooding tropic rains. There 
would be crowds at Port Darwin shouting her welcome, and a 
message from the King. She was ready for whatever might 
come. Just now she was flying through the clear evening sky, 
and the big desert stars were blazing over Bagdad. 
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BULL FIGHT AT BARCELONA 


By Istvan TAMAS 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Ovz summer morning an unusual company was traveling along 
the Barcelona Highway. The group was led by a magnificently 
uniformed soldier on a prancing white steed. This was the 
veteran Hussar, John Hary. Behind him, on Pitcher the donkey, 
rode his faithful adjutant, the cunning, resourceful peasant lad, 
Nick Nail. At great length and with relish, Nick was telling a 
story of his master’s adventures to the village notary, who 
jogged along beside him on a sleepy mule. This strange caravan, 
which seemed so out of place among those orange, lemon, and 
olive groves, finally reached the beautiful Spanish city, Bar- 
celona. 

“This afternoon I'll take you to the arena where you'll see 
real, invincible Spanish courage,” promised the notary, who was 
tired of hearing about John Hary’s brave and noble deeds. 

“And what happens at the arena?”’ Hary asked. 

“A bull fight.” 

Hary’s eyes gleamed. “That sounds interesting.” 

When they arrived at the enormous arena, they found that 
the notary had reserved a special box for his honored guests. 
All the other seats were taken; at least twenty thousand people 
crowded the grandstand. In the roomy, comfortable boxes of 
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the first rows sat the wealthy, as elegant as only Spanish grandees 
can be. Behind them were the ordinary citizens, the soldiers, the 
out-of-towners, and the beautiful women whose high head- 
dresses were covered with veils of black lace and in whose hands 
huge fans waved back and forth. Every one was chattering, or 
eating doughnuts, or making bets, or cracking peanuts, or spit- 
ting, careless of his neighbors. This promised to be an unusually 
interesting bull fight. The cleverest of the Spanish matadors was 
going to pit his wits against the most ferocious bull in all Spain. 

“This matador has already conquered seventy-seven bulls!” 
some one near-by boasted. 

Nick Nail smacked his lips in wonder. 

“The bull is very young, but he comes of a good family,” the 
notary explained. “His papa mutilated twelve banderillos.” 

“What do you know about that!” said the stunned Hary. 
“May I ask what happened to the dear papa?” 

“He had a little accident. The thirteenth person he came 
across was the matador—who killed him.” 

“T always said that thirteen was an unlucky number.” Nick - 
shook his head wisely, and continued curiously, “Why are the 
bulls so angry at the Spaniards?” 

““They’re not angry,” laughed the notary. “The bulls are glad 
when they’re left in peace.” 

“Then do the Spaniards hate the bulls?” 


“Nothing of the sort. They spend their hard-earned money 
raising them.” 
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“Then what sense is there to the whole thing?” 

“None. It’s nothing but a circus so that the Spaniards may 
have a little excitement.” 

He was interrupted by a trumpet blast. The banderillos en- 
tered the pit of the arena. They held ribboned spikes in their 
hands—cunning spikes which ended in sharp points. At their 
heels came the picadors, clasping long javelins with their right 
hands and riding rickety horses as though they were at the 
Mardi Gras. They bowed toward the audience which clapped 
and whistled. The proud Spanish ladies daintily fluttered their 
silk handkerchiefs in approval. 

The trumpets blared again and a black, stocky, short-horned 
bull entered the arena. His name was Jupiter. This was the first 
trip to Barcelona for this strong, young, handsome bull. They 
had carried him in on a special truck from a pasture on a sleepy 
hillside near the city. There he had grazed peacefully with three 
hundred of his comrades. Sometimes, in the spirit of pure fun, 
the young bulls would match their strength against each other. 
At one of these horny meets, Jupiter gashed the cheek of his 
rival. His opponent was a crybaby who ran to every one for 
sympathy. Then Jupiter’s mother had made him promise never 
again to take part in a fight. 

Since then, months had 
passed in peace and the youth- 
ful Jupiter nearer his first 
birthday. In fact, this was his 
first birthday. He had awaited 
this day with excitement and 
curiosity. He suspected that a 
big surprise had been pre- 
vared for him, but this great 
spectacle, this great welcome 
was far beyond his wildest 
dreams. 


JUPITER SNORTED AMIABLY 


Wiss 
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“Viva, Jupiter!” shouted the crowd enthusiastically. The 
young bull snorted amiably; he panted to the left and right; 
he ran around the arena so that the ladies and gentlemen might 
be able to see him better. John Hary leaned all the way forward 
in his seat to admire the beautiful animal. Jupiter looked as 
though he had been carved of ebony. When he halted, the 
ground shook beneath his hoofs. 

“‘He’s so fiery, his breath seems to burn!” cried the banderillos 
feverishly, as they grasped their beribboned darts. The young 
and inexperienced bull watched their preparations with glee. 





}?? 


“VIVA JUPITER 


THE CROWD CHEERED 


“How charming these city people are! They’ve made such a 
holiday of my birthday. I don’t deserve all this, but it will make 
a good story to tell the herd when I go back!” 

Just then one of the banderillos jumped in front of Jupiter 
and shook a red rag before his nose. The black bull was puzzled. 

“What does he want? Why does he wave that nasty colored 
rag?”” He pawed the ground angrily, but immediately con- 
trolled himself. “Quiet, Jupiter! That poor fellow has no idea 
how you dislike everything red. Don’t spoil the holiday by los- 
ing your temper.” 

The banderillo, however, did not appreciate Jupiter’s re- 
straint. He came nearer and began to fan the red rag before the 
bull’s nose again. Jupiter snorted—not too loudly, but not too 
quietly—just enough to warn the banderillo that it would be 


better to get out of harm’s way. But the bold man would not 
give in. In fact, he became bolder. 
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The next moment, Jupiter’s breath caught in his throat. 
The banderillo had stuck a sharp beribboned dart into his thigh, 
then had jumped away so fast that the bull’s angry thrust 
reached only the red rag. 

Jupiter halted suddenly. He remembered the promise he had 
given his mother never to take part in a fight. But this man’s 
behavior was very puzzling. “He must be insane!” Jupiter » 
guessed. “A sane person would not do such a thing. For the sake 
of the others it is my duty to chase away this maniac, this menace 
to public safety. He might even stick those darts into the charm- 
ing ladies and the gentlemen!” So he decided to chase the ban- 
derillo out of the arena. 

The other banderillos and the picadors hastened after them. 
At first Jupiter believed that they were coming to his aid. But 
the picadors, instead of throwing themselves at the banderillo, 
began to pester Jupiter. Like wasps, their darts stung him—his 
back, his thighs, his legs, causing horrible stabbing pains. The 
most annoying was the banderillo with his worthless scarlet rag 
which almost drove Jupiter insane. 

Just then the trumpets sounded and out minced a sort of ballet 
dancer. His eyes gleaming, this haughty man waited for the 
crowd’s mighty welcome. “Viva, Don Lopez!” 

The matador bowed proudly. Conceit fairly dripped from 
him. He wore sleek breeches, and his black blouse was drawn 
taut across his puffed-out chest. On his feet he had black patent- 
leather slippers with big silver buckles, and a huge gaudy ban- 
danna was tied around his corseted waist. 

He approached Jupiter, now bleeding from a dozen wounds, 
as if he wished to make a peace offering. From his left arm fell 
a scarlet cloak and in his right hand he carried a sharp slender 
sword. Jupiter watched him with suspicion. The matador 
stopped just in front of the bull—hardly a step away—and 
flicked Jupiter’s nose with the cape. That was the last straw for 
the enraged bull. At top speed he rushed at Lopez, who pir- 
ouetted aside, and the sharp horns pierced only the cloak. 

Indignantly, Hary turned to the notary. “What’s so brave 
about this? The poor bull can only reach the cloak!” 
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“Sometimes the matador isn’t careful enough and then the 
bull draws blood. Now Lopez is playing with him.” 

By this time so many darts had pricked and tormented 
the unhappy Jupiter that he was bleeding in dozens of places. 
He staggered, blinded, shivering as though in fever. Then the 
matador boldly swung himself onto Jupiter’s neck. 





THE BULL SENT LOPEZ FLYING THROUGH THE AIR 


The audience thundered its praise—that is, all but Hary, who 
clutched at his chair. “Why, this is nothing but common cruelty 
to animals!” he muttered. 

The matador smiled smugly and threw kisses at the boxes. 
The bull summoned all his strength and sent Lopez flying 
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through the air. Like a cat, the matador quickly jumped to his 
feet and edged up to his victim with drawn sword. He was 
about to deliver the death blow. 

Hary jumped up. “For shame, Don Lopez!” he shouted. 

The matador, who did not hear the exact words, bowed 
gracefully, thinking that the famous Hussar also admired him. 
The next moment, Hary leaped over the rail of his box and 
stood beside Lopez. 

The matador stared at John Hary in surprise. “What is your 
business here, senor?” 

“You'll see in a minute,” answered the soldier, with a grave 
face. He drew his sword. “Guard yourself, you butcher!” 

“Caramba!” swore Lopez. “The bull will kill us both!” 





Hary was at him in a flash. With the flat of his sword he 
whacked the tight pants of the matador. Lopez hissed with pain. 
This was no joke! 

The audience, enjoying this unexpected turn of affairs, 
jeered, “What’s the matter, Lopez? Have you turned yellow?” 

This was too much for the idol of the ring. He turned quickly 
and his sharp sword. clashed against Hary’s heavy blade, making 
the sparks fly. 


“They'll cart you out like the other seventy-seven bulls I’ve 
killed!” fumed Lopez. 
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Jupiter, meanwhile, was so amazed at this new twist of fate 
that he sank back on his haunches to watch his heaven-sent ally. 
A flash of steel—and the sword flew out of the hands of Don 
Lopez. The matador himself fell right on the horns of the bull. 
He did not have time to realize where he was before the en- 
raged Jupiter tossed him into the air again. 

The Spaniards whooped with joy. The men threw their 
straw hats into the ring, the ladies tossed their fans at Hary’s 
feet. This was the greatest compliment they could give. 

Hary walked up to Jupiter, who gratefully licked his hand. 
The Hussar then whispered something into the bull’s ear and 
led him toward the gate. The picadors tried to stop them, but 
Hary shooed them out of the way. They reached the streets 
without any trouble. 

As soon as the crowd realized what had happened, people be- 
gan shouting, “He’s kidnapped Jupiter! Catch him!” 

“Now is the time to run for it, Jupiter!” whispered Hary, 
when they got out of the arena. He leaped to the bull’s back and 
the clever animal began to gallop like the wind. Amazed Bar- 
celonans gaped as the blue-jacketed, red-trousered Hussar thun- 
dered through the main street atop the pitch-black bull. Behind 





him, led by Lopez, streamed a mob of twenty thousand people, 
armed with stones and clubs. Some jumped on horses, others 
clambered into autos. Madly they raced along. 
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The bull, however, sped like an arrow. It was useless for the 
policemen to cry, “Stop!” He crossed all intersections. He upset 
a street car which did not get out of the way fast enough. A fire 
engine, speeding to put out a blaze in a department store, found 
itself in a ditch, ladders, firemen, drivers and all. With darts 
from Jupiter’s back, Hary stopped those who dared approach 
them. His aim was as accurate as the banderillos’. 

At last they were out of the city. Before him Hary saw a huge 
pasture. Behind tall fences and hedges, three hundred bulls were 
grazing. [his was where the bulls were trained for the arena. 

Jupiter made straight for the pasture. With a leap as graceful 
as that of a racehorse, he cleared the hedge. Hary jumped lightly 
off his back as Jupiter rubbed noses with his comrades. 

The mob, like a swarm of locusts, were coming up the hill. 
Yelling and threatening, they headed for the pasture. Hary 
opened the wide gates, patted Jupiter’s clever head as if to say 
good-by, and pointed toward the pursuers. “Well, Jupiter, now 
show what the honor of a Spanish bull means!” 

Jupiter winked with his swollen right eye, as if to say, “Just 
leave it to me!” 

Suddenly his conscience, the conscience of an honorable bull, 
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awoke. “What about the promise you made to your good 
mother?” Jupiter chewed this question over several times and 
then decided, “I’m not attacking; I’m defending myself.” 
Quickly, he told his comrades how he had been treated at the 
arena. 

The three hundred bulls snorted; their nostrils quivered; in 
their eyes a scarlet flame of anger appeared. Not only were they 
angered by the insults showered on Jupiter. The warning red 
flames in each other’s eyes maddened them. Jupiter started to 
run and the herd, arranging itself in battle formation, rushed out 
of the pasture. 

From the top of the fence John Hary watched the strange 
sight as three hundred bulls chased their torturers back to Bar- 
celona. They chased the banderillos, the picadors, the vain 
matador, and the heartless audience of the arena. 

People ran in all directions, shrieking with fright. The fruit 
vendors climbed the nearest trees. The policemen shinnied up 
the lamp posts. Even the little fishes in the fountain felt the 
blood freeze in their veins at the awful attack of the bulls. 

The birthday of Jupiter will be long remembered in the city 


of Barcelona. 
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PATCHY 


By ExvizasetH CoaTsworTH 


Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 


Tue Story So Far: Patchy was a little Apache Indian, only 
five years old and wild as a coyote, when an American trooper 
brought her to Salt River Ranch. Patchy made friends with 
Don Jim and followed him everywhere on the mule, Tops. But 
for seven long years Patchy resisted Ma’am’s efforts to make her 
more “civilized.” She would snatch food from the dogs, refuse 
to make her bed, and in many other ways, show her savage 
background. The crisis came one day when Maam boxed 
Patchy’s ears. As Patchy ran out the door, Ma’am remembered 
too late her husband’s warning, “Never strike an Indian.” 


Part THREE 


Ourtswe In THE blazing sunshine of the Arizona afternoon 
Patchy stood still, but her quietness was the quietness of an 
animal making ready to spring and tear something to pieces. 
Every nerve in her body was taut; her heart felt heavy 
with rage; there was a choking in her throat and she was breath- 
ing fast as though she had been running. Even the sun was not 
quite steady but swung in the sky, rocking before her eyes that 
were dizzy with anger. 
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Her first thought was to find Don Jim; then she remembered 
that he had ridden to town that morning and wouldn’t be back 
until the middle of the next afternoon. In her unreasoning mood, 
this absence of the person she loved—when she needed him— 
seemed almost a deliberate desertion; she felt angry at Don Jim, 
too, for having failed her. 

She cared nothing for the various cowboys about the place; 
to Patchy they simply existed. But one other real emotion she 
did have, and it was toward her mule, Tops, and the mare, Bella, 
that her impulses blindly turned. Perhaps she meant to ride 
away from Salt River Ranch; perhaps she only wanted to find 
something she loved to quiet this painful hatred which filled 
her heart; perhaps she herself could not have told what she 
meant to do as she closed the gate of the horse lot behind her, 
and ran off in search of the animals. 

The horse lot was a large meadow extending for nearly half 
a mile along the flats by the river. There were plenty of trees 
and bushes in it behind which the horses liked to hide. Some 
instinct always told them when they were being hunted for, and 
then they would freeze in a good shelter and remain motionless 
while the search went up and down through the pasture. To 
make things easier for the searchers the horses were usually 
hobbled. 

It had rained recently and there was enough damp earth to 
leave clear tracks. Patchy did not have too hard a time, even half- 
blinded by rage as she was, in picking up the double trail left 
by the inseparable pair. In and out she followed it. Quail flew up 
at her passing, a snake slid slowly from her path, once a fox 
among rocks above her paused to stare down at her passing. But 
although Patchy saw these happenings, she was not conscious of 
them. Only by force of long habit did she avoid the cactus arms 
across her path, and walked warily so as not to step on the dried 
pieces of cholla with their sharp needles. 

When she had crossed the river at the ford and come wet 
and shiny to the fence at the other side, she found that some one 
had been before her. A stretch of fence was already down, the 
two posts yanked and strained from their holes, and brush laid 
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across the wires. Instantly Patchy forgot her own troubles in a 
rush of fear for the animals. The tracks which she had been fol- 
lowing led across the brush and there joined a mass of other hoof- 
prints, unshod now, the marks of Indian ponies. She saw 
where the hobbles had been cut and tossed aside. 

Patchy understood. 

The Apaches had been here, Yellow Calf’s band of which she 
had heard with little interest. Somehow they had come west- 
ward after all. Perhaps they had changed their minds and 
would surrender rather than retreat to Mexico. She neither 
knew nor cared. What mattered to her was that Bella and Tops 
were with them and that she must get them back. 

Swiftly Patchy began to follow the pony tracks upward 
toward the mountains. For a little distance the trail was easy 
but, as the canyon led up into the sheer rock, it grew very hard 
to tell where the horses had gone. 

It was growing dusky in the fold of mountains. A coyote 
barked far off and was answered by another, but Patchy held on, 
a small figure resolutely challenging the night, the wasteland, 
and the unknown riders who must soon camp somewhere 
above her in the uninhabited heights of Superstition Mountain. 
She was not afraid, though she had never been here before. 

An Apache on guard part way down the canyon saw her and 
came out from behind a rock, his gun cocked warily. He spoke 
to her, but she only shook her head and made signs that she 
wished to go on. Finally, when he was satisfied that she was 
alone, he led her to the Indian camp near a stream bed, almost 
dry except where the water had collected into the deep, stone 
hollows scooped out by the spring rains. 

It was early evening and the cooking fires had been lighted, 
very small, and burning clearly, almost without smoke. The 
Apaches were moving quietly about, getting ready for the night 
after a hard day of riding, but at first Patchy had no eyes for 
them. All her attention was on the vague shapes of horses 
wandering about beyond the Indians, some picketed and more 
hobbled for the night. Only when she saw white Bella grazing 
with Tops close beside her, did she give a sigh of relief and 
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look at the Indians, crowding about her, fingering her clothes, 
asking her questions in a language which sounded strange to her. 

At first she did not understand them, but little by little, now a 
word and then a word, Patchy began to remember. She looked 
into their dark fierce faces and they seemed familiar. These were 
the figures which stirred always far back in her mind. It was 
voices like these which she heard in her dreams. The old life 





THEIR DARK FIERCE FACES SEEMED FAMILIAR 


began to grow clearer in her mind, and as it took possession of 
her, the white life she had known faded from her memory. She 
began to understand the questions, and slowly to find answers for 
them, making signs when the words failed her. 
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They knew who she was. Her uncle was Yellow Calf him- 
self, a short man with a red cloth tied about his black hair, buck- 
skin leggings and a white man’s coat. It was the authority of his 
mouth and eyes that showed he was a leader. He spoke to her 
kindly, telling her that her mother was dead and that her father 
was still on the reservation. She felt, ““These are Indians. I am an 
Indian.” 

Now she had a family of her own; a past that she could 
understand. In the joy of the moment she forgot the love she 
had borne Don Jim. Even he seemed far off, a stranger of an 
enemy race, who had failed to be on hand when she most needed 
him, and she remembered the blow that Ma’am had struck her. 

It was soon clear how the Indians happened to be there. They 
told her, “We laugh at the whites who follow us. For a game we 
doubled back from the border. We are not cattle. We will not 
go until we are ready. We will burn down another ranch house 
or two, get fresh horses, and then when we wish to, we shall go 
to Mexico where the troops cannot follow.” 

In the firelight their eyes gleamed with savage amusement. 
This life of hide-and-go-seek with death suited them. It was 
better than doing nothing on the reservation. Patchy under- 
stood. This was the excitement she, too, had been born to. Her 
eyes gleamed as theirs did. 
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“There is a big ranch house and many horses not far away,” 
she said. “In it lives a woman who only today struck me.” 

Yellow Calf, her uncle, shook his head. “They have too many 
men,” he answered. “We have been watching.” 

Patchy remembered the dance. 

“Tomorrow they will ride to a party ten miles down the 
river,” she explained. “They will leave before dusk. Only a few 
men will be left at the ranch. You can burn the house and take 
the horses. You can kill the others as they ride along, unsuspect- 
ing.” 

Stil her ears buzzed with that blow. She would have her re- 
venge. If she thought of Don Jim at all, she thought, “He is the 
husband of that woman.” 

“You have come at a good time,” Yellow Calf told her, very 
pleased. “You are wily and clever for your years. Now let us 
kill a horse and eat well before fighting tomorrow. No, not a 
horse. That mule over there will taste better than any horse,” 
and he pointed to Tops. 

Patchy cried out, “No!” 

Her Apache words came back to her fast. Tops was her mule, 
she said. Neither he nor the white horse were to be touched, 
if she were to go with them. Those two were her wealth. Would 
her uncle make her a beggar on the first night of their meeting? 

Yellow Calf smiled, not angry at her bold reply. 

“We shall call you Wildcat Girl,” he said. It was what Don 
Jim had called her in her party dress, but Patchy did not know 
it. She was satisfied that her animals were not to be touched. 
She sat with the others by their small fires and roasted her piece 
of horse meat on astick. 

When it was hot she ate it, holding it in her hands, and drank 
from the pool, and slept with the stars over her head and the 
sound of the horses cropping the sparse grasses and moving 
about close by. 

“T am an Indian,” she thought when she woke in the cold 
hour before dawn. “These are my people.” 

There was with the Indians a white boy of about her own 
age whom the Apaches had taken prisoner at one of the ranches 
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they had burned. He had yellow hair which kept falling into 
his eyes, and a cut across one freckled cheek. Patchy noticed 
that he seemed to try to avoid attention, and that he shrank back 
whenever any one came near him, as though he expected a blow. 
He had been sturdy enough once, but now he was thin and ex- 
hausted looking. Patchy soon guessed why, seeing how little was 
given him to eat w hen the meat was divided, that night, in the 
circles about the fire, and he was tied up tightly by the squaw 
who owned him before she slept. In the morning he was driven 
out to fetch firewood. Even the dry grease-w ood was hard to 
find, and the squaw struck him because he did not bring enough. 
Again he was given little to eat and then his hands were tied 
together and he was roped by a long rope to the squaw’s saddle. 

“Tt will teach him to walk fast,” Patchy thought cruelly. But 
she watched him as she rode Tops among the other women. 
After a while she saw him fall, and the squaw did not stop her 
horse, but rode on, dragging him for a way. When she finallv 
stopped, he got up. His face was bleeding. The squaw started 
her horse forward again. 

Patchy thought, “Ma’am didn’t treat me like this.” 

She rode Tops up close behind the squaw’s horse and said 
to the boy, in English, “Hold on to the mule’s tail. It will help 
you.” 

At noon when they ate she shared her food with him. 

The women laughed at her. “They have given vou a heart of 
water,” they told her. “You are not an Indian any more.” 

Patchy looked at them. They were dirty and smelled of 
bear’s grease. They were wearing clothes, partly of buckskin 
but partly of odds and ends, which they had stolen from the 
ranch houses before they burned them. One woman had a table- 
cloth for a shawl]; another had cut a hole in a piece of brussels 
carpet and stuck her head through it. They carried dirty lace 
handkerchiefs, and one had a bonnet worn wrong-side-to. The 
gravy ran down her chin and she did not notice it. 

Patchy looked down at herself. Her dress, too, was covered 
with grease spots and with horse blood. Her hands were dirty, 
her skirt was torn. For seven years she had been clean, often 
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against her will, but suddenly she was disgusted with her new 
self and by her companions. The freedom of sleeping on the 
ground by night and hiding by day became less sweet to her. 
But above all she had somehow learned pity, and every casual 
cruelty now made her wince. Vaguely she realized that the treat- 
ment of the boy prisoner was nothing to what she would see 
later, perhaps at the very ranch which had sheltered her most 
of her life. And she herself had wished it. Too late, her anger 
against Ma’am flared and died out, and she was left weak with 
despair. Only a natural cunning kept her from showing her 
feelings and not even the Indians about her guessed that her 
spirit had turned from them in disgust. 

They were not going any farther that day. During the morn- 
ing, they had been circling by almost inaccessible trails, until 
they had come into another canyon. From here it would be 
easy to attack both the Salt River ranch house and the party 
of riders as they rode off in the late afternoon for the dance. 
When the hour came, the braves would be ready. 

The squaw who owned the white boy got to her feet and gave 
him a buffet. “Get along with you, spider-legs,” she said in 
Apache, and the other women laughed. 

Patchy’s eyes blazed, but she said nothing. Don Jim had 
taken her in and treated her like a daughter. Even Ma’am had 
tried patiently to teach her the ways of the whites. She had 





“GET ALONG WITH YOU, SPIDER-LEGS” 
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struck her but once, and then only after long exasperation. Not 
like this. Not for cruelty. 

What had she done? She had betrayed her friends to their 
death. Ma’am in her green silk party dress would in a few hours 
be lying on the trail with the arrows through her, and Don 
) ee 

She smiled. “Give me more meat,” she demanded. 

“You have given half yours away. Why should we give you 
more?” a squaw teased her. 

“Because I want it,” she answered boldly. 

And they laughed and gave her the meat. 

In the late afternoon the men left the camp to take up their 
positions nearer the ranch and Patchy was left with the squaws. 
After a while she got up and went a little away from them. 

“Where are you going?” a squaw called after her. 

Patchy said, “Why should you ask?” 

She was Yellow Calf’s niece and no one said anything more. 
They had no suspicion of her, though she was peculiar from 
having lived with the whites. But had she not gone with them 
of her own free will? Had she not clearly shown her hatred 
of the people with whom she had lived by betraying them to 
her kinsfolk? It was only idly and out of curiosity that they 
watched her as she built a small wickiup and lay down in it, as 
though to sleep. Soon they forgot her, returning to their own 
affairs. Patchy waited until she saw the white boy sent off as 
usual to gather fuel. Going in an opposite direction, she circled 
about and met him among the rocks. 

“Pretend to gather sticks,” she whispered to him. “Get to the 
white horse. Her name is Bella. Climb on her back and follow 
me. The women can’t stop us.” 

Perhaps the squaws were tired after so many days of riding, 
or perhaps they were careless. They had no reason to suspect 
Patchy, and the boy was a poor thing, unused to a wild life. He 
knew nothing of mountains. They had sent him to gather fuel 
twenty times and only on the first day had he tried to run away. 
They watched him, but not closely. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of shod hoofs. Down the slope 
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and right through the camp, upsetting women, children, and 
cooking fires, a small mule came at a dead run followed by a big 
white mare. The women screamed and caught at the animals’ 
manes and tails as they passed, but they could not stop them. 








Two or three snatched up their squaw spears and threw them 
after the fugitives, but the spears fell short. 

Patchy and the white boy rode on out of the confusion of 
the camp. Instinctively the girl knew the way home, and so 
did Tops and Bella. Down the canyon, sure-footed and quick, 
tore the mule with Patchy’s heels drumming on his flanks and 
Bella and the boy sliding behind him in an avalanche of rocks 
and gravel. 

There was no ford at the river when they reached it and the 
water was swift, but Patchy drove Tops into the current and 
Bella and the boy followed. The water carried the swimming 
animals a hundred yards down stream, but they landed safely 
and scrambled up the bank and onto the road. The beasts were 
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as excited as their riders; without urging they flung themselves 
down the valley at their topmost speed, neck and neck, the fine 
mare and the little mule, with the children riding low on their 
necks, their thin knees gripped close. The boy might not know 
Indian ways but he could ride, and ride he did. 

If there were Indians within gunshot, they must have been 
too surprised to fire at the flying figures. Or perhaps the braves 
were waiting in some hiding place farther off. Un-shot-at, un- 
hurt, the children thundered on and on, until at the ranch house 
their mounts slowed down their furious pace. 

The door was flung open and Don Jim ran out, surrounded by 
the dogs, wildly barking. 

“Patchy!” he shouted as she slid off Tops. “Where have you 
been? Were you lost? And who’s this on Bella?” 

But before Patchy could answer Ma’am ran out, too, and 
threw her arms about the dirty child. 

“Oh, I’ve been so afraid you were dead and would never 
come back,” she sobbed, the tears running down her cheeks. 
“T didn’t mean to be cross.” 

Patchy had been kissed before, but she had never kissed any 
one. Now she kissed Ma’am, hard, and put her arms about her 
neck. To think that Ma’am could go on loving her after so 
many years, when Patchy’s heart had been as hard as ground 
which has never felt the rain! But the rain had come. The 
ground would be green now. 

The boy was still on panting Bella’s back, looking down at 
them all. 

He cleared his throat. “You better warn the folks,” he began. 

Patchy, still with her arms around Ma’am’s neck, looked up 
at him, remembered, and nodded. 

“[’m sorry you can’t go to the dance, Ma’am,” she explained. 
“The Indians are planning an ambush. But if you all stay at the 
ranch Yellow Calf won’t dare attack, and by tomorrow he must 
be on his way to Mexico.” She hesitated, turned to Don Jim. 
“This is a boy I brought you home from the Indians. I haven’t 
had time to ask his name.” 


Tue Enp 
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Illustration from Uncie SAmM’s ARMY 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
IN PEACE AND WAR 


V-mail letters bring to the home 
front news of the many lands where 
American boys are fighting. But 
these letters never tell enough, and 
so we naturally turn to books to find out what the weather is like in 
Alaska, or what kind of people live in China, Russia, and Australia. 

In Trooper, U. S. Army Dos, you will read the inside story of the 
K-9 Army Corps which trains dogs for sentinel duty, trail blazing, and 
rescue work. Trooper, a white German shepherd, took part in heroic 
action with her soldier-master on Guadalcanal. Silver Chief, already a 
favorite dog hero, helps his master track down dangerous Nazis in the 
Canadian wilderness in Jack O’Brien’s latest, and last book, THE RETURN 
oF SILVER CHIEF. 





Trooper, U, S. Army Doc by Helen Orr Watson. Houghton. $2. 
Tue Return oF Sitver Cuter by Jack O’Brien. Winston. §2. 


There’s a lot more to war than just fighting, as our soldiers and the 
home folks are finding out. Roap to Ataska tells how U. S. Army 
Engineers conquered mountains and raging streams in order to build 
the highway to Alaska. Now, supplies and men are hustled to the 
Aleutians over this 1600-mile roadway. TarceT: GERMANY is a story of 
spectacular bombing missions by Fortresses and Liberators, but it’s also 
the story of the 75,000 men who work behind the scenes every time 
500 American heavy bombers attack a Nazi target. 


Roap To Ataska by Douglas Coe. Julian Messner, $2.50. 
Tarcet: Germany, the Army Air Forces’ official story. Simon 
and Schuster. $1. 


Two books from Soviet Russia are full of lusty action and humor. 
Timur AND His Gane is a story of today, of a most energetic thirteen- 
year-old who organized the boys and girls of his neighborhood to pro- 
tect the families of soldiers at the front. THe STEEL FLEa is a story of a 
most intricate steel flea which Czar Alexander brought back to Russia 
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from England. This dancing flea was a challenge to the steel workers of 
Russia. Could the workmen of Toola do as well? 


Timur anv His Gane by Arkady Gaidar. Scribners. $1.75. 
Tue Street Fea by Nicholas Leskov. Harpers. $1.50. 


Our Dutch allies will be closer to you as real people after you have 
read any or all of three new books. These do not tell of windmills and 
wooden shoes, but of sturdy independent folk who fought for liberty. 


Tue Lever Lanp by Dola de Jong. Scribners, $1.75. 
GERRIT AND THE Orean by Hilda van Stockum. Viking. $2.50. 
Tue Beccar’s Penny by C. C. Coblentz. Longmans. $2.50. 


A favorite English character reappears in Mary Poppins OPENS THE 
Door. Mary Poppins, the magical nursemaid, takes Jane and Michael on 
very exciting adventures. Some of you will also want to explore the 
beautifully illustrated pages of Tue Story or ENGLAND. 


Mary Poppins Opens THE Door by P. L. Travers. R: & H. $1.75. 
Tue Story or EncLanp by Brown-Arbuthnot. Random. §1. 


HATHOO OF THE ELEPHANTS is a legend of India, based on the story 
of the Armistead baby who was captured by elephants. Incidentally, 
it reflects the ancient ways of Mysore’s biggest jungle and the Elephant- 
Rajah who ruled over it. The biggest bear on earth lives in Alaska, on 
the windswept tundra. His story is a battle for life against other 
creatures and against Man. 


HATHOO OF THE ELEPHANTS by Post Wheeler. Viking. $2.50. 
Tue Biccest Bear on Eartu by H. McCracken. Stokes. $2. 


Younger children will like UNcLe Sam’s Army, with its pictures of 
men in action; THE Goop-Luck Horse, written by a Chinese boy; 
Susan Wuo Lives 1n Austria, which tells, in gay verses, about life on 
a sheep ranch; and Tue Litre ANGEL, a story of Brazil. For good meas- 
ure, here are two collections full of stories from many nations. 


Tue Goop-Luck Horse by Plato Chan. Whittlesey. $1.50. 

Susan Wuo Lives in Austraia by Elizabeth MacIntyre. 
Scribners. $1.50. 

Tue LittLe Ancet by Alice Dalgleish. Scribners. $2. 

Unc.e Sam’s Army by George Avison. Macmillan. $1. 

Story Parape Star Book. Winston. $2. 

LEGENDS OF THE UNITED Nations by Frances Frost. Whittlesey. 
$2.50. 
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TREASURE CHESTS 
AND DOLL FURNITURE 
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By ALMA REISBERG 
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Cardboard boxes can be dec- 
orated to make very attractive 
and useful treasure chests. In 
such a chest you can store your 
favorite souvenirs, badges, code 
messages, trading cards, your 
diary, etc. 
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Boxes of varying sizes may also 

a be used to make furniture for your 

own or your sister’s doll house. 

gmpTY Here is a doll’s dresser made from 

pox an empty cardboard box. 

A. Remove the short ends of the 

en ; box. Cut down the four corners 

half way, forming sections 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

B. Fold 1 and 2 over each other 
and section 3 into two parts on the 
dotted lines. 

C. Insert the outer half of section 
3, next to section 4 which has re- 
mained unfolded. 

D. Cut around the base to form 
legs, and trim section 4 that will 
hold the mirror, which may be a 
scrap of tin foil or cellophane, or 
a piece of paper painted light blue. 
The drawers and decorations are 
painted on over the first coat of 
paint. 

After you have finished this, see 
how many other pieces of furniture 
Cc you can construct. 
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“Tom, I wonder if you would go to the hall closet and get my felt 


” 


hat,” said Mr. Puzzlewit, as the family finished dinner one evening. 

“Oh, are you going out?” asked Nancy. 

Her father smiled. “No, I’m going to show you a trick,” he answered. 

“Pll hold the hat carefully in case there’s a rabbit in it,” said Tom. 

“No rabbits,” cried his father. “I am merely going to change a fifty- 
cent piece into a handkerchief.” Mrs, Puzzlewit thought it might be 
more profitable the other way round. 

When Tom brought the hat, his father placed the coin on the table 
in front of him, and put the hat on top of it. “Presto chango,” he said, 
and after a moment or two, raised the hat. There lay the coin. 

The children snickered, but Mr. Puzzlewit solemnly replaced the hat 
and repeated the magic words, Then he raised the hat again and looked 
nervously under it. The half dollar was still there. “Sometimes they 
respond slowly,” said Mr. Puzzlewit. “Presto chango. And hurry up.” 

He lifted the hat for the third time, and there was a handkerchief 
underneath. Mr. Puzzlewit picked it up and put it in his pocket. “Well,” 
he said, “that’s all. Shall we go into the other room?” 

“No,” cried the children. “Do the trick over again.” 

“A good magician NEVER does a trick twice,” their father replied. 

“Oh, you’re afraid we'll guess,” laughed the boys. 

“Y admit that I am,” Mr. Puzzlewit answered. “So I'll show you how 
I did it. I held the hat in my left hand and put it over the coin. Then I 
raised it an inch or two and moved it toward me. While you all looked 
to see whether the coin was there, I stuffed the handkerchief into the 
hat with my right hand, My left hand pinched it through the crease 
in the felt. I kept pinching it while we looked the second time. That 
was to build up suspense. The third time I let go of the hat, so the hand- 
kerchief dropped on top of the coin. I lifted the hat, let you see it, and 
before you had time to investigate, picked up the handkerchief with 
the coin and put them both in my pocket. That requires practice.” 

Nancy sighed. “I’m no good at tricks,” she said. “You have to be so 
quick. I did make up a crossword puzzle, though. Look at this, Daddy. 
See if you can work it out in, say, two minutes.” 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Garden in a city 1. Drama 
4. Royal person 2. Help 
8. Cover 3. Road abbreviation 
10. Also 5. Pronoun 
11. Advertisement 6. Bow the head 
12. Not good 7. Not bad 
14. Perform 9. A tropical fruit 
15. Strengthening medicine 12. Makes a small hole 
17. Absurd statement 13. Did not 
19. Coin 15. Knock 
21. Exclamation 16. Pretending to be shy 
23. Was seated 18. Head 
24. Be quiet! 20. House for tools 
25. End of foot 22. One of the tools 
27. Insect 24. Ocean 
28. Snake-like fishes 26. Elevated 
29. Ornament 27. Exist 


(Answers will be found on page 49) 
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A DEPARTMENT [: 
BY CHILDREN : 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature 
or science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


EVE 


Evening is a lovely girl; 

In midnight velvet she is fair, 

With silver stars about her neck 
And moonlight sequins in her hair. 


And when the storm gods flurry by 
All black and gloomy as the night, 
She swings her cloak and with a sigh 
Vanishes, in sudden flight. 
—Joan RosertTs, age 11 
Camp Fire Girls’ Poetry Contest 


CHIPMUNKS 


In the morning, when I wake up, I look out the window to see the 
chipmunks play tag among the trees. They run all around, this way and 
that, over the ground and over the scattered leaves. Sometimes I see 
them, up in the trees, or in the tall grass growing in the field. In the 
fall the little striped chipmunks, with their tails standing straight up, 
fill their cheeks with acorns for winter. Very often, in the snow, I see 
their tracks. 
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One day my mother opened a drawer in our kitchen. Out hopped a 
squirrel, which is a cousin of the chipmunks. It ran into our study, so 
we shut the door. Then we peeped at it. It was sitting on its hind legs 
with its forepaws up. I think the animal was hungry. Missy, my sister, 
was scared but the squirrel did not hurt her, Father opened the door 
so that our friend could go outside to his home in the old tree stump. 

A rabbit ran after a chipmunk one afternoon. I think they wanted 
to play. My brother Erich and I tried to catch them for playmates. We 
did not get them because they ran too fast for us. When night comes 
both rabbits and chipmunks curl up in their beds. They made their 
beds from our straw pile, carrying the straws, one by one, to our tree 
stump. 

—WERNER WHITFIELD GRoos 
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FARMYARD 
—CARoLINE SANForD, age 8 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLewits: 1. park, play, 2. aid, 3. Rd., 4. king, 5. it, 
6. nod, 7. good, 8. lid, 9. bananas, 10. too, 11. ad, 12. bad, 13. didn’t, 
14. do, 15. tonic, 16. coy, 17. paradox, 18. pate, 19. penny, 20. shed, 
21. Ah, 22. hoe, 23. sat, 24. Sh!, sea, 25. toe, 26, el, 27. bee, be, 28. eels, 
29. bead. 
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TRAVEL 


Long ago in ancient days 

Men hadn’t very many ways 

To travel. Many went on foot, 

Or on horseback, some took root 

In the place where they were born 
And there they took up planting corn; 
They never saw a foreign sight, 

But stayed at home both day and night. 


They never saw a steamboat go, 
They never heard a whistle blow. 
When they went from place to place 
By water, like the Indian race, 
They traveled slowly by canoe; 
That’s the only way they knew. 
They never saw an airplane soar, 
They never heard a motor’s roar; 
They never saw a steamboat go 

In ancient days so long ago. 


They never saw a truck or bus 

That would eliminate the fuss 

Of sweat and toil and agony 

From which men nowadays are free. 

The work is done by engines strong— 

The men who made them came along 

And made them better, stronger-built, 

To pull wheels through both snow and silt. 


How wide would be the ancients’ eyes 
Were they to view with great surprise 
The modern liners, diesel-run, 

A plane’s ascent to meet the sun, 

The trains that can devour the miles 
Through towns and cities, or the wilds. 
But travel is a pleasant thing 

By modern method—wheel or wing! 


—Braprorp BEADLE, age 12 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


There are many new clubs in 1944, some big and some little. For 
example, here is a club with only two members. Sandra Sparrell writes 
from Massachusetts, “I am ten and in the fifth grade. I play the violin 
and take dancing lessons. I told a little girl named Barbara Bullock about 
the club, and we made a little club of our own. We sometimes send 
messages in the Penguin Club code.” 


WINTER SNOW 


When I go to school each day, 

I watch the whirling snow at play. 

It whirls around, around, around, 

And then it settles on the ground. 

And when the spring wakes up and yawns 
I’m sad because the snow is gone. 


—Jack GarRIGAN, age 10 


A HELPFUL HINT 


Why should we buy war bonds and stamps? When we buy stamps 
and bonds, we are only lending our money to the government. Yes, ten 
cents will buy two bars of chocolate, but even though it sounds so 
small, if every child in the U. S. A. bought stamps instead, it would 
save many soldiers’ lives. Which would you rather do—save a life or 
have a stomach ache from that chocolate? We know we will win the 
war, but Hitler can make this war longer. Wouldn’t you like to have 
all the soldiers back soon? Of course. Then see how many stamps you 
can buy in one month. 


—SHEILA SHULMAN, age 10 





—Gnrace Hanson, age 10 
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Gloucester Joe 
By Glan Crane 


Bobbie went to visit his aunt in the 
second oldest city in New England, and 
Joe Ravello introduced him to the ways 
of fishermen. They had a thrilling ad- 
venture in the fog. Three-color illustra- 
tions. Ages six to eight. Junior Literary 
Guild recommendation. $2.00. 


“Lots of fishing lore and wonderful 
illustrations.”—Chicago Sun. 


Old Mother Goose 


By Anne Anderson 


This renowned book is known in every 
land where English is spoken. A large 
book with very many drawings, more 
than half in four colors. $2.00. 





Once Upona Cime 
By Agnes Fisher 


Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 


Twenty-seven legends and folk tales of 
the United Nations. Twenty unusual 
illustrations. Ages ten to twelve. $2.50. 

“Most of the stories have a theme as 
old as time; the triumph of good over 
evil. The language is picturesque.” —Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Pepita Bonita 


By Alan Crane 


A picture book about a Pelican and its 
native land of Mexico. 38 illustrations. 
Ages five to eight. $1.50. 

“Mr. Crane with mischievous appre- 
ciation has emphasized that drollness 
which distinguishes the pelican family 
and makes these amazing birds such 
eventable and entertaining picture book 
material.”—New York Times. 


Chomas Nelson and Sons 


385 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 











The 


664 Salem Ave. 


Ga-Round 


By LUCIA CABOT 
Illustrated by Clara Bell Thurston 
A gay little book of verses 


Children will like these poems because 
they speak their language, and show them 
how to put their own thoughts into verse. 

They are poem-pictures! 

Start your child’s library, or add to it, 
with an autographed copy—order from: — 


LUCIA CABOT 
Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
$1.00 per copy 
Quantity orders 
JOHN FELSBERG, INC. 
80 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. C. 

















My mameis....... 
My address is...... 


STORY PARADE, 7c fFiFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 


[’d like to have vou send me Story Parape every month. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one vear. 
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oa FALL Book 





First THE TALL BOOK OF MOTHER GOOSE 
and now—the perfect story book! Rojankovsky has 
again triumphed in making fresh, sparkling full-color 
pictures for twenty-five well loved stories that children 
love to hear—and see—over and over again. More than 
100 pictures in full color. $1.00 


THE FALL Book 





Lithographs by 
ROJANKOVSKY 











THE CAT CLUB 


OF NURSERY TALES 





















By ESTHER AVERILL 


Jenny Linsky, a shy black cat, longed to 
join the Cat Club which had parties every 
night. Each cat displayed some wonderful 
talent. But Jenny didn’t know how to do 
anything, and she was shy. Then she was 
given a pair of silver skates! A sensitive, 
, delightful story with charming pictures on 
every page, many in two colors, by the 
author. Cloth binding. $1.00. 
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